The Economy of Motor Transport
population on the village, fragmentation of holdings and
the trend towards the substitution of money crops for
subsistence farming, the traffic on these roads has increased
to such an extent that their upkeep constitutes a problem
by itself.   Wherever the land is flat, as in the rich alluvial
plains and deltaic regions of the great river systems of
India, it is easier for these animal drawn carts to carry
heavy loads to the important towns and cities.   There are
a number of Indian villages that lie away from any road,
and they have to depend upon such means of transport for
communication with markets.   Moreover, an integral fea-
ture of our rural economy is the shandies or market days
which are specially prevalent in the south.   On such days,
a small village or town that lies in the middle of a rural
area -gets metamorphosed into a huge market, the transac-
tions in  which sometimes amount to  as much  as two
lakhs of rupees.   The co-operative movement is sworn to
the  principle  of maintaining  our village economy.   It
hopes to do so by the erection or subsidisation of ware-
houses and godowns at important rural centres,   " Back
to  the village "  is the cry of the movement,  and the
revitalising of rural areas constitutes the main plank of
Congressite policy.    It is not our purpose here to discuss
this; what is attempted to be shown is the importance of
linking up  the  villages with the arterial roads of the
country.   For this, the agency best suited is the country
cart.   In 1937 there were about eight and a half million
bullock carts in India.   The sphere of influence of the
country   cart is  about  ten miles, though instances are
known where goods are carried this way for distances up
to fifty miles.   The economic sphere of operation may,
however, be fixed at ten miles.   Taking the average speed
of a bullock cart at three miles an hour the time taken
for a journey of this length would be about three and a
half hours.
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